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A Fudge is juft, a Chancellor jufer fill, 
A Gownman learn’d, a Bifhop what you will, 
Wife, if a Minifer, Se. Pope. 


it is an old, and has been a frequent obfervation, that men of 
| genius feldom fucceed in the common bufinefs of life. I 
have no where, however, found it fo happily illuftrated, as by 
a queftion of Swift’s, in a letter to Lord Bolingbroke,—* Did you 
** never (fays he) obferve one of your clerks cutting his paper 
** with a blunt ivory knife? Did you ever know the knife fail 
** to go the right way? whereas, if you had ufed a ralor ora 
‘* pen-knife, you had odds again{ft you of fpoiling a whole 
“© fheet.” 

The very idea of genius and of fine parts, implies that they 
fhould be rare and uncommon. The ordinary courfe of fociety, 
therefore, has not been left to depend upon them; but it has been 
wifely ordered, that the bufinefs of life, almoft in all its depart- 
ments, fhould admit of being carried on by fuch men, and with 
fuch talents, as are every day to be met with. 

The unexperienced and the vulgar are apt to judge of talents 
from the fuccefs with which they are attended; to eftimate 
the difficulty of fituations from their fuppofed importance, 
or from the attention which they draw, and the rank which 
they confer in fociety. 

With them, the lawyer or the phyfician who has obtained 
high reputation, or arrived at high practice, is concluded to 
poilefs more than ordinary talents for his profeflion; and if a 
perfon has commanded an army or a fleet with fuccefs; if he has 
figured in either Houfe of Parliament; if he has made himfelf 
of importance to government, and filled a high department in 
the ftate; the public fet no bounds to their admiration, and eve- 
ry one concludes the genius and talents of fuch a man to be of 
the higheft magnitude, 

When we refift, however, the glare of fuccefs, and the impref- 
fion of public opinion, and call experience to our aid in the exa- 
mination of particular inftances, we thall find not only that 


all thefe fituations have been attained, but that they have. 


been filled, with credit to the pofleffors, and {fatisfaction to 
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the public, by men whofe talents and whofe virtues were no 
ways extraordinary. Nay, perhaps, on a clofer inveftiga- 
tion, we fhall be convinced, that fuch perfons owed to the me- 
diocrity of their talents, and the defects or weaknefles of their 
character, that elevation which to many has appeared the at- 
tainment of genius, and the reward of virtue. 

Lelius poffeffed uncommon talents. He derived from nature 
a correct judgement, a found and penetrating underftanding ; 
and his natural endowments were cultivated by a liberal educa- 
tion, an early acquaintance with the beft writers, and a fa- 
miliar intercourfe with men of genius and of letters. ‘There 
were few branches of public or of national bufinefs, refpedcting. 
which he was not poffeffed of ample information. His views 
with regard to them were always liberal, generally profound, 
and feldom failed of being juft and well founded. 

As a fpeaker, Lelius feldom addreffed himfelf to the paffions 
or the fancy of his audience, He had, however, an eafy and 
unembarrafled elocution, a fufficient command of language to 
communicate his views with clearnefs and perfpicuity. His 
{tyle, though fimple and unadorned, was pure and correct; and 
his manner, though plain, was forcible and manly. He had ob- 
tained a feat in the Houfe of Commons at a time of life when his 
reputation for knowledge was generally eftablifhed, when his ta- 
lents were in their fulleft vigour; and if at any time he offered 
his fentiments, he never failed of being liftened to with attention, 
or of finding them received with that ref{pect to which they were 
fo well intitled. 

The talents of Lelius, however, were of a kind which very fel- 
dom difpofed him to make that effort. Accuftomed to inveitigate 
with accuracy, to view his fubject in every poflible light, and to 
‘ee the force of every difficulty which prefented itfelf, he was not 
eafily fatisfied with the extent of his information, or convinced of 
the juftice of his opinions; and men of more limited views and 
dhallower underftandings, but of bolder or of rafher fpirits, were 
generally allowed to carry away the reputation of that knowledze, 
and of thofe talents, the extent of which would not allow Lelius 
to difplay them. 

Cornelius had obtained an education equally liberal, and had 
the fame opportunities to improve himfelf, by books and conver- 
fation; nor were his knowledge and information lefs extenfive 
than that of Lelius. He was not perhaps altogether his equal in 
acutenefs of underftanding or ftrength of judgement; but if he 
fell fhort in thefe, he no lefs furpaffed him in a brilliancy of fan- 
cy and vigour of imagination, improved by an early acquaint- 
ance with whatever is beautiful or fublime in the claffical produc- 
tions of ancient or of modern times. 

Full of fentiment and of feeling enlivened by fancy, enriched 
by imagery, and often flowing in a ftyle of the moft claflic beau- 
ty, the eloquence of Cornelius could’not fail to command atten- 
zion, and to be liftened to with pleafure, 
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But while his knowledge and his eloquence gained to Cornelius 
the reputation of an accomplithed fcholar, and a fine fpeaker, his 
ideas were often too refined, and his views too loofe for bufine(s. 
His eloquence loft its power of perfuafion, from an idea that it 
was calculated to dazzle rather than to inform; and though he 
often fpoke with applaufe, and fometimes with fuccefs, it never 
procured him the reputation of a man of bufinefs, or raifed him 
to any confiderable {hare of public truft or public power, If it 
had, we fhould in all probability have feen how widely that fancy 
and imagination, by which Cornelius was fo well qualified to 
difplay fuppofed advantages or blemifhes in the meafures and 
the conduct of others, differs from that cool judgement and thole 
plain talents which are fit to direct men in the choice of their own. 

Claudius had neither the profound knowledge of Lelius, nor 

the genius and imagination of Cornelius, and he had received an 
education much lefs liberal than that of either. 

Claudius, however, with little knowledge, no finenefs of ge- 
nius, and a tafte altogether uncultivated, had derived from nature 
a quicknefs of parts anal readinefs of apprehenfion, which for the 
common purpofes of life are of ineftimable advantage. The reach 
of his underftanding and the range of his ideas were limited; but 
it was an underftanding of that kind which within thefe limits 
difcerned its object with clearnefs, and formed its opinions on all 
occafions with celerity and decifion. 

Claudius’s eloquence could neither compare in purity or cor- 
reétnefs with that of Lelius, nor in eloquence and beauty with that 
of Cornelius, ‘The fame caft of mind, however, which gave to 
Claudius a quicknefs in forming his opinions, gave him a readi- 
nefs in calling up and bringing together thofe views and argu- 
ments which ‘feemed fitted to fupport them, as well as a facility 
of cloathing thofe ideas in language, which, though generally 
incorrect, and feldom elegant, was always clear, and derived 
from the fanguine and ardent mind of the fpeaker a certain de- 
gree of warmth and force, the effe@s of maaan in a popular af- 
jembly are often found fuperior to the jufteft reafoning, and the 
moft finifhed eloquence. 

if the fpeeches of Claudius were lefS beautiful than thofe of 
Cornelius, they feldomer wandered from the fubje&; and they 
were not only better adapted to their object, but had more the 
appearance of plainnefs and fincerity. Though they afforded lels 
pleafure, they had a ftronger tendency to convince; and had 

ften credit for more folidity, not from their greater weight of 
argument, bat from a want of thofe ornaments by which the ar- 
guments of Cornelius were accompanied. If he thought with lefs 
precifion, and had lefs knowledge of his fubject than Lelius, he 
never hefitated like him, amidift ‘the labour of illuitration, or with 
an anxioufne(s for perfpicuity, but prefled forward on his hearers 
with a boldnefs which they often miftook for proof, and a confi- 
dence that pafled for demontftration, 
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The fame turn of mind which enfured the fuccefs of Claudius 
as a fpeaker, not only obtained him a higher reputation, but in 
reality conferred upon him a greater capacity for the conduct of 
public bufinefs, for the ordinary detail of which his plain good 
fenfe was more adapted, than the lively fancy and fine genius of 
Cornelius ; and his bold and decifive temper better fitted, than 
that underftanding which in Lelius was attended with an in- 
decifion, an undetermined anxiety, which the hurry of bufinefs, 
and the courfe of affairs will not admit of. 

On a review of thefe characters therefore, while we refpect the 
fuperior underftanding of Lelius, and admire the fine genius 
and accomplifhments of Cornelius, we at the fame time fee that 
they were lefs fitted for the conduét of affairs, and the buftle of 
life, than the active, though lefs profound underftanding, and 
the found, though lefs brilliant and lefs cultivated talents of Clau- 
dius. We eafily perceive why thefe not only did, but why they 
were likely, and indeed intitled to confer fuperior fuccefs in the 
attainment of thofe objects at which they had chofen to afpire. 

Such examples I believe almoft every period would afford, if of 
every period we were able to collect the hiftory from impartial and 
unbiaffed teftimony. Were the characters of thofe who have attained 
{tations of eminence always drawn by well informed or faithful re- 
lators, whofe views were not dazzled by grandeur, or their praife 
fecured by patronage, we fhould find the elevation of fuch men afcri- 
bable to talents of a much lower rank than thofe lofty attributes with 
which their panegyrifts inveft them; and could the unfuccefsful 
find hiftorians, their relations would frequently convince us, that, 
independently of the numberlefs accidents which difturb the 
courfe of fociety, and difappoint the beft-founded hopes, and 
moft probable means of fuccefs, even in thofe departments of life 
where genius and talents may be fuppofed moft neceflary, men 
are as apt to fail from too large as from too {mall a fhare of thofe 
envied endowments. 

And if we take into the account that dignity of foul, often the at- 
tendant of high talents, which places them above the accommo- 
dating compliances of inferior minds ; or the effect of thofe delicate 
feelings from which the man of genius will often find himfelf hurt 
by incidents to which common {pirits can eafily fubmit; we {hall 
difcover many additional fources of that difappointment which 
he is apt to meet with, and be {till more fatished, that fuperior 
talents.and fine genius are inftruments too finely tempered for 
the common drudgery of life, and were not meant to reap their 
reward from the fuccefsful purfuit of bufinefs or ambition, 
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